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BIBLIOGRAPHY 

PART I: THE AUXILIARY SCIENCES 



In the two previous issues of the Catholic Historical Review, the 
scope of this Bibliography and the divisions to be followed in its compilation 
were explained and defined. The Introductory Note described the value of 
such a work for the scientific study of the sources and materials of American 
Church History, and the paramount necessity of Historical Methodology in 
approaching this study. Among the operations which are guided by the 
laws and principles of Method, comes the knowledge of what is known as 
the Auxiliary Sciences of history. At the present day, everything in the 
historical sciences depends upon the sources. The sources for each and 
every portion of his subject must be thoroughly examined, in order that 
the historian may ascertain the degree of trustworthiness they contain and 
the value of the information he has culled from them. This systematic 
examination is guided by the Auxiliary Sciences. And although not all of 
them are necessary for the student of American ecclesiastical history, never- 
theless a knowledge of their laws and a more than superficial acquaintance 
with their literature will give to his work a firmer solidity and a more 
scholarly appearance. History is in reality the meeting-ground of all the 
sciences, and no avenue towards a complete knowledge of the subject in 
question should be barred up. For the ecclesiastical historian the chief 
auxiliary sciences are: Philosophy, and especially Scholasticism; Theology, 
both dogmatic and moral; Canon Law, which properly judged in its relation 
to Church history, is the Gospel of Christ in actual practice amongst Chris- 
tians; Liturgy, and Hagiography. Theology is of supreme importance. It 
is not only dangerous but unscientific to separate Church history and Theol- 
ogy. One of the seven capital offenses of Modernism was the false concept 
of a possible distinction between the Christ of Dogma and the Christ of 
History. Theology creates in the mind and heart of the historian an instinct 
which guides and an atmosphere which clarifies, without which false quanti- 
ties are visualized and unwholesome judgments are made. If it be true as 
Melchior Cano has said that the theologian " should be well versed in history, 
as is shown by the fate of those who, through ignorance of history, have 
fallen into error," it is equally true that the historian must be permeated 
with a true theological concept of the relations between the natural and 
supernatural, between nature and grace, between the ordinary and the mirac- 
ulous, if his judgments are to be true to the divine plan of creation and if 
his examination of the human side of the Church's activities is to be given 
its proper and unexaggerated place in the life-story of the object around 
which all his investigations are centred. In all advanced ecclesiastical his- 
torical work, theology and philosophy must be assumed as already forming 
parts of the student's general culture. Apart from these major auxiliary 
sciences, there are a certain number of subordinate helps, which are equally 
indispensable. These sciences, which are ordinarily covered in the graduate 
courses of modern universities, are usually given in the following order: 
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I. PHILOLOGY 

Philology might be defined as the knowledge of the language of the 
sources to be used; but nowadays it has a much wider sense. In its broadest 
sense it embraces the entire group of sciences which help to make known 
the life of a people, even before their entrance into the pages of history. 
A more restricted sense of the word excludes all but the study of the classic 
GraBco-Roman antiquity, — the Alterthumswissenschaft of German science. 
Christian Philology strictly speaking is equivalent to Patrology and the 
study of ancient Christian literature. All this, however, is unnecessary for 
the American ecclesiastical historian. It is rather Linguistics than Philology 
in this wider sense which the student needs. Here again a distinction must 
be made, for Linguistics is not the mere knowledge of the languages of 
the sources. It, too, has a more profound meaning; but this deeper knowl- 
edge is hardly required for American church history, unless it be for the 
group of North American Indian tongues. What the student needs primar- 
ily is a practical knowledge of the best grammars and dictionaries for the 
languages of his materials. For that reason we confine our bibliographical 
data to the same. 

The languages of the sources for American ecclesiastical history are for 
the most part Latin, Spanish, French, English, Italian, Portuguese, German, 
Dutch, and the North American Indian tongues. The Latin of our source- 
documents is mainly Church Latin, and therefore easy to understand and to 
interpret. In some cases, however, strange terms and exotic phrases — the 
heritage of the Middle Ages, have continued to be used in sixteenth and 
seventeenth century manuscripts, and a careful and judicious study must be 
made of these words and phrases, if these exact modern equivalents are to 
be given. From a philological standpoint we are badly in need of a Chartu- 
larium Americanum, containing all the Bulls, Briefs, Constitutions, Motu 
Proprios, Letters, etc., etc., from the Holy See and the Roman Congregations 
to the Church in the United States, together with a Glossary of the difficult 
or abstruse terms in these documents. 

A. GENERAL WORKS 

Boeckh, Encyclopadie und Methologie der philologischen Wissensehaften. 2d 

Edition. Leipzig, 1886. 
Triibner, Catalogue of Dictionaries and Grammars of the principal Languages 

and Dialects of the World. 2d Edition, London, 1882. 

B. SPECIAL WORKS 

I. Latin. 

Du Fbesne Du Cange, Olossarium ad scriptores mediae et infimae Lot- 

initatis. 3 vols., Paris, 1678. Second edition, 6 vols., Paris, 1778. Cf. 

Cabpentieb, Olossarium novum seu supplementum ad Olossarium de 

D. du Cange. Paris, 1766. 
Habpeb's Latin Dictionary: A. New Latin Dictionary, founded on the 

Translation of Preund's Latin-German Lesrioon. Edited by E. A. 
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Andrews, LL. D. Revised, enlarged and in great part rewritten by 
Charlton T. Lewis, Ph.D., and Charles Short, LL.D., New York, 
1888. 

2. English. 

E. A. Bbeweb, Dictionary of Phrase and Fable, giving the Derivation, 
Sources, or Origin of Common Phrases, Allusions and Words that 
have a Tale to tell. 13th edition. Philadelphia, 1905. 

Goold Beown, Grammar of English Grammars. 10th edition. New 
York, 1884. 

The Centuby Dictionaby. An encyclopedic Lexicon of the English Lan- 
guage. Prepared under the superintendence of Wit. Dwioht 
Whitney, Ph. D. 10 vols. New York, 1889-1901. 

The most comprehensive American dictionary. " The plan . . . includes three 
things: the construction of a general dictionary of the English language which 
shall be serviceable for every literary and practical use ; a most complete col- 
lection of the technical terms of the various sciences, arts, trades and professions, 
than has yet been attempted ; and the addition to the definitions proper of 
much related encyclopedic matter, with pictorial illustrations, as shall constitute 
a convenient book of general reference." (Pre/aee.) 

Cbabb, English. Synonymes Explained in Alphabetical Order. New 

York, 1892. 
J. Eable, The Philology of the English Tongue. 5th edition. Oxford, 1892. 
J. 0. Halijweix, A Dictionary of archaic and provincial words, obsolete 

words, proverbs and ancient customs, from the fourteenth century. 

2 vols. London, 1846. 
Mabch, A Thesaurus Dictionary of the English Language, designed to 

suggest immediately any desired word needed to express exactly a 

given idea. Philadelphia, 1902. 
The Oxfobd Dictionaby, J. A. H. Mubbat. A New English Dictionary 

on Historical Principles; founded Mainly on the Materials collected 

by the Philological Society. Vols, i-vni (A to SH). Oxford, 1888. 
Eooet, Thesaurus of English Words and Phrases. London, 1852. A 

practical manual of synonyms. 
G. Saintsbuby, A History of English Prosody. 3 vols. New York, 1906. 
W. W. Skeat, Etymological Dictionary of the English Language. 4th 

edition. Oxford, 1910. 
R. C. Tbench, The Study of Words. New York, 1852; The English 

Language Past and Present. New York, 1858. 

3. French. 

La Gbande EncyclopI&die, inventaire raisonni des sciences, des lettres 
et des arts, etc., etc. 31 vols. Paris, 1875 — . 
Dictionnaire de I' Academic Francaise. 2 vols. 7th edition. Paris, 1878. 

4. Italian. 

Davenpobt-Comelati, New Dictionary of the Italian and English Lan- 
guages, based upon that of Baretti. London, 1854. 

Tommaseo-Beixini, Dieionorio della Lingua Italiana, nuovamente com- 
pilato dei Signori Niccolo Tommateo e Gav. Professor* Bernardo 
Bellini. 8 vols. Borne, 1861. 

5. Spanish. 

Camjna, Nuevo Dieeionario de Pronandaeidn de las Lenguas inglesa y 
espaHola, en des partes. A new Pronouncing Dictionary of tht 
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Spanish and English Languages, compiled by Mariano Velasquez de 
la Oadena. Revised and Enlarged by Edward Gray and Juan L,. 
Iribas. 2 vols. (English-Spanish and Spanish-English). New York, 
1902. 

6. Portuguese. 

MicHAELis, New Dictionary of the Portuguese and English Languages. 
2d edition. 2 vole. Leipzig-London, 1893. 

7. Dutch. 

Bbuggencate, Engelsch Woordenboek (vol. I, Engelsch-Nederlandsch; vol. 

n, Nederlandsch-Engelsch) . 2 vols. Groningen, 1914. 
Caiish, New Complete Dictionary of the English and Dutch languages. 

Tiel, Oampagne, 1892. 

8. German. 

Adleb, A Dictionary of the German and English Languages, in two parts. 

New York, 1888. 
FLtfcrax, Universal English-German and German-English Dictionary. 2 

vols. New York, 1891. 

9. The North American Indian Languages. 

" Nearly two hundred native languages, besides minor dialects," says the 
eminent American ethnologist, Mr. James Mooney, of the Smithsonian Institution 
(article Indians in the Catholic Encyclopedia, vol. vn, p. 754), " were spoken 
north of Mexico, classified into fifty-one distinct linguistic stocks, as fiven below, of 
which nearly one-half were represented in California. Those marked with an 
asterisk are extinct, while several others are now reduced to less than a dozen 
individuals keeping the language: Algonquian, Athapascan (Den£), Attacapan, 
•Beothukan, Caddoan, Chimakuan, "Chimarikan, Chimmesyan, Chinookan, Chiti- 
inachan, *Chumashan, "Coahuiltecan (Pakawa), Copehan (Wintun), Costanoan, 
Eskimauan, *Esselenian, Iroquoian, Kalapooian, "Karankawan, Keresan, Kiowan, 
Kitunahan, Koluscban (Tlingit), Kulanapan (Pomo), *Kusan, MaripoBan (Yokuts), 
Moquclumnan (Miwok), Muskogean, Pujunan (Haidu), Quoratean (Karok), *Sali- 
nan, Salishan, Shahaptian, Shoshonean, Siouan, Skittagetan (Haida), Takilman, 
•Timucuan, *Tonikan, Tonkawan, Uchean, 'Waiilatpuan (Cayuse), Wakashan 
(Nootka), Washoan, Weitspekan (Yurok), Wishoskan, Yakonan, *Yanan (Nosi), 
Yukian, Yuman, Zunian." 

The List of Publications of the Bureau of American Ethnology (Smithsonian 
Institution, Bureau ot American Ethnol., Bulletin 58, Washington, D. C, 1914), 
contains the best bibliography on the subject of the Indian languages and customs. 1 
" The study of American Ethnology," says Shea, " has always been fettered by 
want of anything like reliable grammars and dictionaries, and while compelled 
to rely on scanty and erroneous vocabularies, must ever remain in its infancy. 
Yet a vast number of tribes were the scenes of missionary labors of zealous and 
educated men who carefully studied the language of their flock and have left 
behind them grammatical treatises and dictionaries more or less complete, the 
value of which in a philological point of view over the random words taken 
down in a few hours by a traveller, must be too apparent to need any discussion 
or proof." * John Gilmary Shea was the first serious student in Catholic circles 
of the Indian tongues, and the field here for future Catholic scholars is one of 
the best in American historical studies. " Can it at any time," writes the Rev. 
Edward Jacker (article on the Mental Capacity of the American Indian as indi- 



»A good re*ume° of the work done by the Smithsonian: Institution on this 
subject from a Catholic viewpoint will be found in an article by M. M. Meune, 
Ethnologic Studies among the North American Indians, in the Catholic World, 
vol. xxim, pp. 255 ss. 

•Shea, A Frenoh-Onondaga Dictionary from a manuscript of the seventeenth 
century, p. ii. New York, 1860. 
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rated by his Speech, in the Amer. Cath. Quarterly Review, vol. in, 1878, p. 
273), " be importunate to Bay a word in favor of a people with whose speech, 
as it moves along in simple strains of praise and thanksgiving, names dear to 
every Catholic heart are — let us hope, forever — interwoven? Whose fertile vocabu- 
lary is never found at fault when wanted to give adequate expression to doctrines 
the most sublime and consoling?" At the time Of his death, Shea had collected 
a large and valuable library of over twelve thousand volumes which was rich 
in Indian linguistics, 3 and he began the publication (1860) of a series of 
grammars and dictionaries, entitled Library of American Linguistics. His 
efforts received such poor support that he was obliged to discontinue the work. 
Among the many works of a helpful nature towards a broader knowledge of 
the American Indians, the following may be mentioned: 

Bbinton, The American Race: a linguistic classification and ethnographic 
description of the native tribes of North and South America. New 
York, 1891. 

Chablevoix, Histoire et description gene'rale de la Nouvelle France (3 
vols. Paris, 1744), translated by John Gilmary Shea, 6 vols. New 
York, 1866-70. 

Catlin, Illustrations of the manners, customs, and condition of the Amer- 
ican Indians. Letters and notes on the same. 6 vols. London, 1841. 

Drake, Aboriginal races of North America. Revised edition. New York, 
1880. 

Field, Essay towards an Indian Bibliography. New York, 1873. 

Hakluyt Society Publications. 92 vols. London, 1847-74. 

Lafitau, Moeurs des Sauvages ame'riquains. 2 vols. Paris, 1724. 

Leclebc, Bibliotheca Americana. Paris, 1878. 

McKenney-Hall, History of the Indian Tribes. S vols. Philadelphia, 1837. 

Pilling, Bibliography of the Languages of the North American Indians. 
(Bureau Amer. Ethnol.), Washington, D. C, 1885. 

J. W. Powell, Introduction to the study of Indian Languages, with words, 
phrases, and sentences to be collected. Washington, Government 
Printing Office, 1877. 

Gabeiel Saoabd, Dictionnaire de la langue Huronne. Paris, 1632. 

Schoolcraft, History, Condition and Prospects of the Indian tribes. 6 
vols. Philadelphia, 1851-7. 

Shea, History of the Catholic Indian Missions of the United States. New 
York, 1855. 

Many articles have been written by Catholic scholars on the languages and 
institutions of the Indians. Among these are the following articles by R. R. 
Elliott, The Relation of the Catholic Church with the Indians of North 
America, in the Amer. Cath, Quarterly Review, vol. xxm, pp. 45-71 ; Indian 
Bibliographies, ibid., vol. ivm, p. 698 ; vol. xrx, p. 545 ; vol. xx, pp. 238, 721 ; 
Last of the Huron Missions, ibid., vol. xxm, p. 526 ; Frederick Baraga 
among the Ottawas, ibid., vol. XXI, p. 106 ; Government Secularization of the 
Education of Catholic Indian Youth, ibid., voL xxv, p. 148. The student 
interested in this study will find a very valuable guide in the List of Publica- 
tions of the Bureau of American Ethnology with Index to Authors and Titles, 
issued by the Washington Government Printing Office, 1914. This List consists 
of Annual Reports (1881-1911) ; Bulletins mainly of a bibliographical nature, 
(1887-1914) ; Contributions to North American Ethnology, vols, i-ix (1877-1983) ; 
Introductions, (1877-1880) ; and Miscellaneous Publications, (1880-1907). Almost 
all the works listed in this valuable catalogue are out of print and must be 
studied in the Library of the Smithsonian Institution or the Library of Congress, 
where complete collections exist. 

(To be continued.) 



' Now part of the Library at Georgetown University, Washington, D. C. 



